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THE MAN OF INTEGRITY.. 
A NOVELs 
(Continued from page 241) 


E mild gentle virtues of Emma, 
had been ever acknowledged by 


all who knew her; and her affection | 


for Percival Herbert was returned with 
an affection as pure as disinterested ; 
and the day that united Eliza with How- 
ard, was also to. Be that of her marriage 
with Herbert... A congeniality of man- 
ners and disposition attached those 
amiable young women to each other in 
the most indissoluble ties of strict frind- 
ship. Nor was Dr.. Franklin ever so 
happy as, when seated in his great arm- 
chair, he listened to the conversation of 
the two young couple, whom he alike 
called his children.. 


Much as Eliza was elated at the 
thoughts of visiting the grand metropo- 
lis, her spirits sunk as the hour of de- 
parture drew nigh; and but for the 
fear of appearing capricious she would 
have retracted her promise. She had 
hever quitted fora day the roof of an in- 
dulgent father, and her timid apprehen- 
Sions now magnified every danger that 
she had before laughed at. Howard 
uttered not one expression of dissatis- 
faction, but he looked unusually thoughi- 
ful, and was even more than-common- 
ly tender in his attentions ; begged her 





not to protract her stay in London, to 
the punishment of her friends at home, 
unless she met with those capable of 
making her more so. “ After all’’ said 
the Doctor, “this is a foolish business, 
and seems like going adventuring ; 
but I wish the girl to see her relations, 
that I may know how to dispose of her, 
should Heaven think proper to interrupt 
any of our present arrangements, and 
deprive her of my protection.”. This 
was too much for the already depressed 
heart of Eliza: she threw her arms round 
his neck, and wept herself ihto hyste- 
rics. Emma was little better : nor 
could the volatile Harriet remain unmo- 
ved at a scene so strongly appealing to 
the heart.. 


“This is childish, Eliza,’ said the 
Doctor, wiping the tears from his eyes ; 
“ Anticipation of calamity is ingratitude 
to the Dispenser of Events. You are 
going in search of pleasure; may you 
find it, my child.. Should you be dis- 
appointed in your search, these arms 
are still open to receive yous. Form no 
hasty friendships; but let those whom 
you trust be such as are known to pos- 
sess. prudence and integrity: such you 
will find your best advisers, your most 
profitable companions. The most ac- 


| complished and attractive may daz zle 


your imagination, and inexperience may 
lead you to mistake gaiety, and familiar 
politeness, for good nature and cheer- 
fulness: but, before you place confi- 
dence in any, View their character ;. not 





as they appear to your eye, but with the 
strict investigation of reflection and im- 
partial judgment. 


You will think these common-place 
observations, Mr. Howard :-they are so 
tous: but my Eliza will, I know, listen 
to them, as to an oracle of truth: for 
they are the well meaning cautions of 
a loving and beloved father.. We shall 


hear often from you, Eliza, I trust. I. 


don’t know what sort of a correspondent 
you are: I hope you will never leta 
wish to appear witty, marvellous or sen- 


timental, lead you into an exaggeration, ; 


or extenuation, of truth. Sincerity my 
dear girl, is the first of virtues, the su- 
rest proof that all is right within. But, 
bless me! the chaise is at the door al- 
ready ! I should have sermonised till 
noon. Well, well; no more tears. 
Mrs. Rochford, you. have some nice 
preserves in store for the dear girls, 
I know ; do bustle, my good woman, 
for I heartily wish them gone.” 


' The Doctor then pressed them ten- 
derly in his arms, and the. parting sa- 
lute went round. Harriet stepped into 
the chaise first; Eliza loitered a mo- 
ment ; Howard pressed her hand to his 
lips; and—Adieu !—was reiterated on 
all sides as the chaise drew from the 
door. 4 
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CHAPTER II. 


An Adonis——A Box Lo 
A Prejudice defeated, and an unlgoked for Calamity. 


In the course of their 
journey, Harriet endeavored to amuse 
her friend with a ludicrous description 
of her own family; and Eliza gave her 
eredit for much wit and ingenuity, ex- 
cept when she satirized too severely 
the foibles of a mother, an error of 
which she freely pointed out the impro- 
priety to her volatile cousin. Amongst 
other things, Harriet said “ I hope Mr. 
Warren will be at home when we ar- 
rive.” “I thought he was not a favor- 
ite of yours,” observed Eliza. “Nor 
is he,” replied Harriet; “but I love 
dearly introductions.” “Is he hand- 
some?” asked Eliza carelessly. Harri- 
et laughed: ‘* What a question that for 
my demure coz! Yes, he is quite an 
Adonis.” No more passed on the sub- 
ject. It was evening when the chaise 
stopped at Mr. Franklin’s house, in Cra- 
ven-street. 


Mrs. Franklin came to the door to 
receive them ; and if Eliza had already 
conceived an unfavorable ideaof her aunt 
it was not in the slightest degree re- 
moved by her appearance. Her person 
was coarse and bulky ; her face highly 
colored ; though, to.do her justice, Na- 
ture bestowed the roseate tints, heigh- 
tened occasionally by a little agreeable 
refreshment: her voice was loud and 
shrill, and her choice of expressions 
agreed little with grammatical arrange- 
ment. Eliza was for a moment thuh- 
der-struck how such a woman ever hap- 
pened tobe her aunt, till she recollected 
that Martha Twisden had for several 
years been a clever, careful housekeep- 
er to her uncle, whose early indiscre- 
tions had rendered it a point of honor 
that he should marry her. 


While this was passing in her mind, 
her footsteps followed Harriet into the 
parlor, where she was affectionately sa- 
luted by her uncle ; and then with a 
sort of mock formality, introduced by 
Harriet to a fashionable looking young 
man, whom she announced to be Mr. 
Warren.——* is this the “Adonis ?” 


‘thought Eliza, as her eye glanced over 


his figure: “I see nothing striking in 
his face or form.” 


Warren possessed, indeed, few daz- 


2 
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zling attractions: his eyes and teeth 
were good, and his countenance was al- 
together animated and pleasing: he al- 
so possessed that gracefulness of man- 
ner which is generally acquired by an 


intercourse with good corapany. Har- 
riet could hardly suppress her smiles, 
when she perceived, by the eyes of 
Eliza, the momentary disappointment 
her trick had oceasioned. 


Warren bowed respectfully to Eli- 
za, and welcomed Harriet on her return 
in an easy, friendly way, but said little 
more the remainder of the evening. 


Miss Franklin appeared not till sup- 
per-time : she was about forty years of 
age, and her features wore an expressi- 
on of knowing vulgarity that disgusted 
Eliza extremely. “Well, my girl,” 
said Mr. Franklin, with a good-humor- 
ed nod, “ how do you like the country 
you was in? I suppose you was unwil- 
ling to quit it.” “ Indeed papa I have 
reason to like it, for I met with every 
thing kind and agreeable: the coun 
is rich and romantic, abounding wit 
the things of this world, which the 
8 


people of Devon pique themselves. 


much upon enjoying. As for the gen- 
try, they are poor and proud ; the se- 
cond class of people are plain spoken 
and hospitable ; the young giris as gay, 
and the old maide as malevolent, as in 
London.” I assure you, her eye glan- 
ced on Mary as she spoke, who return- 
ed it with a look of spite. “Really 
now,” said Mrs, Franklin, “ Harriet is 
quite a towerist !"” % What public 
amusements had you?” asked Mr. 
Franklin, coloring at his wife’s igno- 
rance, a thing not unusual with him. 
“Oh, Sir,” returned Harriet, “there 
are tolerable plays: five shilling con- 
certs now and then ; and military balls, 
where the red-coats dance together, be- 
cause none of the ungualified can be ad- 
mitted: then we have cards everlasting- 
ly from five-farthing loo too sixpenny 
whist: but the young ladies have now 
introduced speculation.” Mr. Warren 
laughed. “I hopethey find it answer.” 
“What is the game?” enquired Mary.” 
“Why,” said Harriet, “the highest 


out is the winner, and that frequently |. 


happens to be a knave: I wish you 
would try ahand at it.” Harriet’s flip- 
pancy seemed soon to tire all, exc 

herself; and they each retired to their 
respective apartments. Eliza easily 
perceived the injustice of the prejudice 
she-had imbibed against Warren; and, 





upon further acquaintance, she found 
him-an intelligent and instructive com- 
panion. He wasnaturally of a studious 
turn; but when released from scholas. 
tic occupations, he was frequently cheer. 
ful and entertaining : yet in his gayest 
moments he preserved the strictest de- 
corum of conduct; and even the irre- 
gularities mcident to youth in his situa. 
tion and circumstances were governed 
by every seeming propriety. 


Eliza one day expressed to Harriet 
her wonder that she should prefer tie 
frivolous Walpole to a young man so 
amiable and accomplished. ‘“ There 
now !” cried Harriet;~‘you are just 
like papa; he is continually praising ~ 
this lad, and wishing I had merit 
enough to win him instead of old Win- 
tertop, who comes prosing after me: 
but I want no schoolmaster, Warren 
le&tures meenoughalready.” “ Which 
is a proof of his friendship and regard.” 
“No, no, Eliza; you mistake: he is 
proud, very proud. Why, do you 
know he has presented Mary and I with 
tickets for the Westminster Assembly, 
but never offered to attend us; however, 
I know a family who are going; and-as 
you have’never been to a London ball, 
you shall have mine; for Mary would 
die before she would give up the exhi- 
bition of her forty year’s face.” To 
this -natured proposal Eliza strong- 
ly abjected, adding that it would be 
rudely breaking Mr. Warren’s arrange- 
ment, 


«s Oh, never heed that,’cried Harri- 
et; I know him: he would meet us in 
the room, make a formal bow, hope we 
}found the company agreeable, bow 
again, make eff, and take no further 
notice of us all the evening ; and this, 
my dear, is pride, mere pride, which 
is perpetually at war with his goodness. 
I declare, I often smile to see how sor- 
ry he is whep he has done a civil thing.” 
“I always thought him extremely well 
bred, observed Eliza.” “He is most 
scrupulously so, which J dislike; fer 
that politeness which is merely the re- 
sult of studied etiquette is but a poor 
compliment.” a 


(To be continued. J 
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. outward sign. 


OF THE PASSIONS, AS THEY DIS- 
PLAY THEMSELVES IN THE 
LOOK. AND GESTURE. 


{From Dr. Beattie’s Elements of Moral 
* Science.} 


| Sgpragrese ny being commotions: of 
the body as well as of the mind, 
it is no wonder that they should display 
themselves in the looks and behavior. 
If they did not, our intercourse with 
ene another would be much more diffi- 
cult and dangerous than it is; because 
we could not so readily discover the 
characters of men, or what is passing 
in their minds. But the outward ex- 
presson of the passions is a sort of uni- 
versal language; not very extensive in- 
deed, but sufficiently so to give infor- 
mation of many things which it con- 
cerns us to know, ard which otherwise 
we could not have knowne When'a 
man.is even at pains to conceal his emo- 
tions, his eyes, features, complexion, 
and voice will discover them to a dis- 
cerning observer ; and. when he is at no 
pains to hide or disguise what. he feels,. 
the outward indications will be so sig- 
nificant, that hardly any person.can mis- 
take their meaning = his anger, for ex- 
ample, though he should not ‘utter a 
word, will contract his brows, flash in 
his eyes, make his lips quiver, and give 
irregular motions to-his limbs. Sallust 
says of Cataline, that his eyes had a 
disagreeable glare, that his complexion 
was pale, his walk sometimes quick and 
sometimes slow, and that his general 
appearance betokened a discomposure 
of mind approaching to insanity. 


It must be remarked here, that all 
are not equally quicksighted in. discern- 
ing the inward emotion by means.of the 
Some have great accute- 
hess in this respect, some very little: 
which may in part be owing to habits 
of attention or inattention. If there be 
men, as I believe there are, who study 
almost every countenance that comes in 
their way, whether of man or of beast, 
and if there be others who seldom mind 
things of that “nature, it is reasonable . 
to suppose that the former will have 
more of this acuteness than the latter. 


The talent I speak of is sometimes 
called skill in fhysiognomy, or fihysiogno- 
mony; which last form ef the word is 
more. suitable ‘to’ its Greek original. 
Aristotle, and other ancient Philoso- 
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ancient irmes persons whose profession 
it was to judge of the charactef from 
the outward appearance. One of these,’ 
having seen Socrates, without knowing 
who he was, pronounced him to bea 
very bad man, and enslaved to some of 
the worst passions in human nature. 
This was reported to Sotrates, as a 
proof of the presumption and folly of 
the physiognomist. But Socrates told 
them, that the man had discovered un- 
common penetration ; for that he was 
by nature subject to all those passions, 
though with the aid of reason and. phi- 
losophy he had now got the better of 
them. 


I remark, secondly, that as all human 
minds are not equally susceptible of 
warm emotion, so all human bodies are 
not equally liable to receive impressions 
from the mind. There is an aukward- 
ness in the gestures of some. people, 
and a want of meaning in their faces, 
which make the outward appearance 
pretty much the same at all times, un- 
less they be under great agitation. 
This may be in part constitutional, and 
partly the effect of habit. That unifor- 
mity of feature which the Stoics affect- 
ed,.and‘in which they supposed the digni- 
ty of man in a great measure to consist, 
was no doubt in many of them assumed 
and artificial. 


But when we see the looks of one 
child continually varying as his thoughts 
vary, and those of another rarely under- 
going any sensible change, we must 
impute this diversity to constitution, 
as we cannot suppose there is art or af- 
feQtation in the case. In. the counte- 
-nance of Garrick there.was more varie- 


ty of expression than I ever saw in any 


other. This, after he became a play- 
er he studied and practised. with extra- 
ordinary application: but the same 
thing was observable in him from his 
earliest years: as I have been assured 
by those who knew him when a boy. 


I remark, thirdly, that all states of 
society do not allow equal scope to the 
outward and visible display of the pas- 
sions. People in civilized life, from 
the awe in which they stand of the fash- 
ion and of one another, are at pains to 
curb, or at least to hide, their more 
violent emotions : whereas among sava- 

» and persons little acquainted with 
, eatin there is hardly any restraint of 
this sort. Hence the intercourse. of the | 





' phers, wrote of it; and-there were in 


latter is always more boisterous than 
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that of the former, whether the conver- 
sation lead to joy or sorrow, merriment 
6r anger; and their countenances are 
more deeply impressed with the traces 
of their predominant passions. Artists, 
too, as I have elsewhere remarked, who 
employ themselves in the nicer parts 
of mechanics, have generally a fixed- 
ness of feature, suited to the earnest at- 
tention which they are obliged to be- 
stow on their work; while those who 
can can ply their trade, and amuse 
themselves at the same time with dis- 
course, have for the most part smoother 
faces, and features less significant. 


_ Though there are many who, from 
inattention or other causes, are not 
acute in. discerning human. characters, 
yetalmost every man is to ~ certain de- 
gree a physiognomist. Every one can 
distinguish an angry from a placid, a 
cheerful from a melancholy, a thought- 
ful from a thoughtless, and a dull from 
& penetrating countenance. Children 
are capable of this; and soon learn to 
fear the frowns, and take encourage- 
ment from the smiles, of the nurse ; to 
participate in her joys or sorrows, when 
they sce the outward signs of those 
emotions ; and to stand more in awe of 
an acute than of a listless observer. 
The faces of the more sagacious brutes 
are not without expression. A snarl- 
ing cur and a well-natured dog, a high- 
mettled and a spiritless horse, are 
known by their countenance and car- 
riage; and one might pereeive intui- 
tively, that wolves, foxes, polecats, and 
bull-dogs, are dangerous animals, and 
that from asses, sheep, calves, lambs, 
and kids, one has nothing to fear. He 
who acknowledges these facts, and 
has observed what varieties of expres- 
sion may ‘be displayed in pictures and 
statures, will admit, that physiognomy 
is a sort of science, and not destitute of 
truth ; and that, by a careful observer, 
considerable progress may be made 
in it. 


But observe, that it is not from the 
countenance alone that Physiognomists 
form their opinion. _they must hear a 
man speak, and see him move, and 
act, and smile; they must be acquaint 
ed with his general carriage, before 
they can decide upon his character 
Painters have observed, that the posit: 
on of the head is particularly expres- 
sive. Humility and sorrow appear in 
its hanging down ; arrogance, in lifting 
it up, and tossing it back; some of 
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the gentler affections, in its inclining 
to one side; and steadiness in its ri- 
sing erectbetweenthe shoulders. Love, 
Hatred, Joy, Grief, Intreaty, Threaten- 
ing, Mildness, as well as Admiration, 
Anger, and Scorn, have visible effects 
on the attitudes of the head. The hands 
too, which it is difficult to move grace- 
fully, and which those who have not 
heen accustomed to elegant society 
ought to move but seldom, and with cau- 
tion,—the hands, I say, by their mo- 
tions afd gestures, express various 
states of the mind, as Admiration, 
Hope, Consent, Refusal, Fear, Intreaty, 
and many others. But to describe 
those motions with accuracy is hardly 
possible ; and, in a matter of this kind, 
inaccurate rules are worse than’ no 
rules at all, as they lead to affectation, 
and consequently to ungracefulness. 


Some people show their characters 
more slowly than others. With one 
you think yourself acquainted at first 
sight ; of another, after long trial, you 
can make nothing, and, if he is very 
cautious, he ntay elude your acutest ob- 
servation for years. Hence let the 
physiognomist learn to be-rather slow 
than hasty, in forming a judgment. 
Let him be on his guard, though ap- 
pearances are favorable ; and Jet chari- 
ty incline him to moderation, even when 
he may think he has certainly detected 
« dangerous or disagreeable associate. 
We are often dissatisfied with a man at 
his firstappearance, whom we afterwards 
lind worthy of high esteem. In short, 
Physiognomy is, in most cases, a con- 
jectural science, and must not be impli- 
citly trusted; for objections may be 
found to almost every one of its princi- 
ples. 


Marshal Turenne, the greatest com- 
mander, and one of the best men of his 
time, had so unpromising a look, that 
when meanly dressed, as he often ‘was, 
strangers were apt to,mistake him for 
a simpleton. The same thing is record- 
ed of another illustrious commander, 
Philopemen : and our Charles II. though 
a man of great pleasantry and good na- 
ture, had a stern and forbidding coun- 
tenance. 

- ; 

Though I have long been studious of 
Physiognomy, and sometimes flattered 
myself that I had skill init, I dare not 
venture totreat of it in any other way 
than by offering a few slight observati- 
ons; well knowing that on such a sub- 
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ject, people are apt to run into wild theo- | 


vies, more likely to mislead thaninform. 


The opinions of Aristotle and other_ 


wild writers have been collected by Jo- 
annes Baptista Porta; whose book, 


though formerly in some esteem, will | 
give little satisfaction to the unbiassed . 


and inquisitive observer. He, and 
some others, have amused themselves 
with fancying likenesses between the 
faces of men and of brutes, and assign- 
ing that character to the man, which 
predominates in the beast he resembles. 
‘They have also, from the proportions of 
particular parts of a human body, drawn 
conclusions with respect to the virtues 
or vices of the soul with which itis ani- 
mated. And some would estimate the 
powers of a man’s understanding by the 
shape of his skull, and the outline of 
his brow and nose. IJ have neither time 
nor inclination to enter into these en- 


quiries : though I will not take it upon’ 


me to say, that they are wholly without 
foundation. . 


(To be continued.) 


— o——— ; 
AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG MAR- 
RIED MEN. 


OU are now entered upon that im- 
portant theatre of life, on which 

you are to act a part of its variegated, 
scenes either in a manner that will in- 
sure your present and eternal happiness 
or to the disgrace, infamy, and final rue 
in of yourselves, and the pleasing hopes 
of your fond indulgent parents, whose 
parental wing hath been extended over 
you from your infant years, and whose 
concern for you will cease -but with 
their ives ; whose nurturing hand hath 
thus raised you to a state of manhood, 
to be the hope and joy of their declining 
years, and whose weeping eyes still 
stream with the tears of anxiety on your 
account.—Suffer one then I entreat 
you, (one who has ip his more youthful 
years, known the supreme pleasures 
and sweet enjoyments of that tender 
connection) suffer me, I say, to conjure 
you by every consideration you hold 
dear to yourselves, and the lovely part- 
ner of your bosom, to make a right 
choice of the good and evil things set 
before you; for now is thes time with 
you, when a choice of your future mode 
of life will intrude upon you, and pro- 
bably the decision you now make will be 
lasting ; a decision that will place you, 


4 





| 


together with the amiable partner of 
your joys, either on the pinnacle of cop- 
nubial bliss, or sink her with you, (0, 
awful thought) into the depths of hope. 
less misery. Think not that you are 
now addressed by cold unfeeling age, 
which had long forgotten the days of 
his youth, and which did not consider 
that the young, in their very nature, are 
prone to error—but be assured; my 
young friends, that one of youthful 


years addresses you, who knows by the 


lamented loss of them, hww much you 
ought to prize the present precious mo- 
ments allotted you, and which you are 
now enjoying, and is still mercifully 
continued to you by the immediate 
hand of Providential Heaven.—Let not 
a state of ease and indifference by any 
means possess your minds, nor content 
yourselves with the vain thought, that 
you may now, as in the days of your 
former life, indulge yourselves in wan- 
tonness, in pride, and vanity; but re- 


| member to recollect yourselves, now in 


the summer of your lives, that the 
charge you have voluntarily taken upon 
you is a sacred, and most important 
charge to you; the darling objects of 
your soul look for protection, happiness 
and support; on you they Jean witha 
depending arm; to you their tender 
minds retreat on every alarm ; ‘and shall 
man, base man, betray and negtect 
them, those dearest pledges of Heaven’s 
fond regard? Sooner may I behold the 
secret shaft of death, to cut the tender 
thread of your existence, and in pity to 
gentle bosoms, kindly hide you in the 
peaceful grave. Consider too, that per- 
haps a few fleeting years may commit 
to your care a tender and beloved off- 
spring. O, speak the joy that will then 
suddenly seize your raptured bosoms, 
and in grateful praise, let ardent thanks 
return to Heaven, whose liberal boun- 
ties will be best requited bys a consci- 
entious discharge of your several duties 
to them in their tender and infant years. 


«* Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 

** To teach the young idea how to shoot; 

‘© To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

«“ To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

«« The generous purpose in the glowing breast; 

*« O speak the joy, ye, whom the sudden tear 

*¢ Surprises often, while you look around, 

*« And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss.” 


The more you feel a sense of this ne- 
cessary duty actuate your minds, the 
greater will be the pleasure and conso- 
lation in the discharge of this indispen- 
sable and all-important duty. Say not 
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@ith Felix, when he thus reasoned with 
righteousness, and the duties revealed 
in his own conscience unto him: “ Go 
thy way for this time, when I have a 
more convenient season, I will call for 
“thee.” Always remember, that delays 
are dangerous, and the oftener that di- 
vine spark within us is hid or disregard- 
ved, the more feeble your efforts will be 
to recover one lost moment, or bring 
‘back to your view that slighted path 
which ‘would lead and gvfide you to the 
realms of peace. While thus the pen 
flows from a heart that feels for your 
welfare, and the prosperity of your ri- 
sing families, suffer me to quere with 
you alittle farther. How do you spend 
your precieus evening hours, beloved 
youth; you who are the hopes of the 
present generation; you on whom the 
busy cares of a fluctuating world will 
soon devolve? Do you seek your hap- 
piness beneath your own sacred roof, in 
sweet retirement, in pleasing converse 
and enjoyment with the beloved friend 


of your bosom? for there, only, I can. 


tell you, itis to be found. In vain will 
you expectto meet it amidst the circles 
ofthe gay and careless, whose wanton 
hours are wasted and lost in cruel riot ; 
these may amuse the flattered mind a 
moment, but the pangs of remorse, will 
cancel all their joys and leave you to the 
bitter reflections of causing the tears of 
distressed innocence to flow for your 
guilt. Hearken then, I beseech you, 
by every tie of affection and duty, to the 
amiable companions of your lives, and 
bythe injured innocence of your little 
prattlings, twining around your knees, 
and where one sense of your past folly 
may be awakened, there resolve in fu- 
ture, to devote the remainder of your 
fleeting hours to the more immediate 
calls of your domestic duties. Herein 
will you find that sweet harmony of 
thought, that inward rapture and peace 
of mind-which will result from a.con- 
scientious discharge of well known duty, 
both to yourselves, your hoping fami- 
lies, and to your God. 


ON FEMALE DRESS. 


WOMAN'S dress, like her repu- 

tation, should be without a spot. 
Neatness in attire fs a most powerful 
attraction: it in some measure compen- 
sates for the want of beauty ; and where 
personal charms are numerous, it gives 
them a double lustre. Nor is this qua- 


lity less propitious to health than to for- 
tune and lovee A perpetual attention 
to the minutiz of cleanliness is deemed 
the most sovereign preservative against 
all diseases, endemial as well as consti- 
tutional ; while dirty finery, at the same 
time that it creates a waste of expense, 
never fails to disgust, and sometimes to 
injure. 


There are some instances where the 
tawdry is, by a false taste, preferred to 
the neat; and the slut claims a kind of 
negative merit, from avoiding the im- 
putation of being prim. 


Extremes have always been censured 
as being irregular ; it is therefore need- 
-less to observe, that the golden mean is 
the safest rule to walk by: but, if it is 
impossible to avoid error, the excess 
should be on that side where merit 
certainly lies. 


I had formerly two female friends, 
whom I shall name Primilla, and Slutil- 
la. A short character of each will best 
illustrate my doctrine. 

Primilla was brought up under a 
maiden aunt, whose sole merit consis- 
ted in railing against present manners 
and modes, and extolljng those which 
were predommant in her juvenile years. 
Her niece was early taught to hold her- 
self as stiff as the unbending poker; 
and to dress with a precision and neat- 
ness, which made her clothes appear as 
if intended for her chains. She was 
cleanliness itself; she was loveliness in 
feature, and purity in heart; bat her 
stiffness gave her the air of affectation 
among strangers : and the rigid maxims 
of her aunt, who generally attended 
her, kept her from a display of those 
amiable qualities which were inherent 
in her. The aunt died, and she be- 
came her own mistfess, with an ample 
fortune. She immediately threw off 
the trammels of prudery, dressed in the 
reigning (but avoided the fantastical) 
taste; soon captivated a young gentle- 
man of merit; and, though she has now 
been married.twelve years, she has not 
proved negligent of her duty or ther 
dress, nor once advanced the stale pre- 
tence,—that a woman who has got a 
young family cannot be neat. 


Slutilla was the daughter of a me 
chanic, who, by a fortunate ticket in the 
lottery, from indigence and drudgery 





found himselfin possession of ten thou- 








433 
sand pounds. His wife, being unaccus- 
tomed to move in a sphere equal to such 
a fortune, was determined not to err by 
underdoing her part. She dressed to 
excess, and-brought her daughter up 
to do the same. But, had you seen 
them on any public occasion, you would 
have sworn they had copied fashions 
from a gallery of family paintings, bor- 
rowing something from cach. ‘Such 
heterogeneous mixtures of modes were 
never displayed: a false taste gave 
the word, and the whole dress was at 
variance, Unity and simplicity, two 
essential sources of beauty, were en- 
tirely unknown: young Slutilla was 
tawdry without being fine; expensive 
without being neat. Her fortune pro- 
cured her a husband: she immediately 
concluded the intention of dress was at 
an end, as far atleast as might be deem- 
ed ornamental, and accordingly she 
studied it no longer. Her finery, tho’ 
sufficient to have served her for some 
years, was put on with such disgusting 
negligence, and its preservation so lit- 
tle regarded, thatshe soon resembled 
one of those unfortunate fanciful people 
that inhabit Bedlam; who think a com- 
bination of fine rags and gay colors 
the height of personal decoration. By 
these means she early disgusted her 
husband, and made herself ridiculous to 
all her acquaintances. She saw and: 
felt this; but she was either too indo- 
lent, or too destitute of good sense, to 
reform ; and she fell a victim to wound- 
ed pride .and chagrin, at an age when 
she might have been capable of giving 
and receiving the purest domestic plea- 
sures. 


From the fate of this unfortunate 
woman, I hope my fair readers will 
take warning; and while they, above ail 
things, stady to preserve the purity of 
the mind, and the delicacies of virtue, 
never slight those external decorations, 
which serve to engage affection, and 


keep its flame alive. 
EUGENIA. 


FIDELITY OF A MAMALUK. 


EHEMET Bey, ‘having*conquer- 

ed his father-in-iaw and benefac- 

tor, put to death ali those who followed 
the fortunes of Ali. In the atrocious 
exercise of his distrustful cruelty, he 
condemned to the loss of his hand and 
tongue, a bey, whose only crime was a 
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refusal to participate in this signal trea- 
son, and a stedfast adherance to that 
patron to whom he was indebted for his 
dignity andopulence. The unfortunate 
bey, driven to despair by his miserable 
condition, imparted to one of his mama- 
luks (who had the generosity not to de- 
sert him) his insupportable condition, 
and his extreme desire to get rid of his 
existence. He concluded by entreating 
his follower to precipitate him into the 
Nile, on which they were then sailing 
to the destined place of his exile. 


* Yes,my dear master,” said the ma- 
maluk, “I feelthe full extent of your 
misfortune. I well know, that, in this 
extreme of wretchedness, life must be a 
burden that you cannot long support. 
Yes, you shall die; but you shall 
not die alone !”’ 





He then embraced his patron, seized 


’ . hold of him, clasped him tightly, and 


leaped with him into the river, where 
they were both drowned in each other's 
arms. 


———EDp 


LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 


N the “ Night Thoughts,” Book iv. 

line 118, we read—*“ Man wants but 
little, nor that little long.”—~The reader 
cannot but observe the coincidence of 
thought and language between this and 
the following passage in Goldsimith’s 
“ Edwin and Angelina :” 





** Then, pilgrim,. turn thy cares forego, 
All earthborn cares are wrong ; 

** Man wants but little here beiow,,. 
** Nor wants that little long:’’ 





i CE — 


A BON_MOT OF DR. BROWN. 


HE late celebrated Dr. Brown for 

many years addressed a faveurite 
lady, in the hope of inducing her to be- 
eome his wife ; but, in spite of a strong 
and persevering attachment, she at 
Jength positively denied his suit. 


During the time his hopes were kept 
alive, the lady in question was his con- 
stant toast ; but, the moment they were 
extinguished by a fositive refusal, he_ 


resolved to decline the diurnal practice. } 


A gentleman, not acquainted with 
Brown’s disappointment, said, Come, 


 Wector, let us drink your/avourite toast.” | 





THE VISITOR, 


“ No,” replied the’ Doctor, “ I have 
toasted her many years, and yet I can- 


not make her. Brown; therefore, my }- 


friend, I shall give up the employment, 
and toast one whom I may color with a 
greater degree of ease ‘” 


\ 


CURIOUS BILL, * 


Lately delivered to the Representatives of the Radnor 
Family, for repairs performed by a Tradesman of 
Truro, in Cornwall, on a Monument of that Fa- 
mily in Truro Church. 


a 


putting one new foot to Mr. John 
Roberts, 2s. 6d. ; ménding his other, 
6d.; putting seven new buttons to his 
coat, 8d.; a new string to his breeches 
knee, 3d. Two new feet to Philippa, 
his wife, 6s. 6d-; mending her eyes, and 
putting a new nosegay in her hand, 2s. 
6d. Two new hands and a nose to the 
Captain, 5s.9d. To twonew hands, and 
mending the nose of his wife, 4s.; re- 
pairing her eyes, and putting a new cuff 
to her gown, Is, 8d. To making and 
fixing two new wings on Time's 
shoulders, 3s. 9.; making a new great 
toe, Is.; mending the handle of his 
scythe, and putting a new blade to it, I's. 
6d. Total, él 10s. 7d. 





a ee 


CURIOUS EPISTOLARY ECO- 
NOMY. 


Maa DE GENLIS has lately 
published a work on female edu- 
cation, entitled “ La Petit La Bruyere ;” 
in which, after some observations on the 
value of time, she reprobates the fashion 
of repeating on the direction of letters, 
the titles, as 4 Monsieur, Monsieur, &c. 
and the names of the cities. She com- 
putes, that whoever has occasion to 
write two letters a day, the one to Con- 
stantinople, the other to Kimpercoren- 
tin, will lose, by writing the names of 
these places twice instead of onee, half 
a minute a day. That when to this is 
added the practice of repeating Mon- 
sieur, and the very bad habit of sealing 
with wax instead of wafers, the loss 
amounts te no less than four minutes 
frer diem, which at the end of the year 
amounts to a dreadful total! ’ 





MUSICAL CATS- * 

-Ningenious Parisian has taught cats. 

to sing, as appears by the follow- 

ing advertisement, which has been pub- 
lished at Paris :— 


“On the 5th Germinal will be perfor-. 
med, a Miaulic Concert, in which twen- 
ty-six cats will execute the air of Ran 
tampilan tire lire, and of the Eupfour ay. 
sortis. The concert will conclude with 
a grand chorus by all the 26 cats, in per- 
fect concord, and excellent time !”— 
How far the appearance of a mouse 
would put the miaulists out of tune, is 
somewhat doubtful. 


The ingenious Frenchman’s Miaulic 
Concert is not wholly without a prece- 
dent in our country. Many years ago, 
+a gentleman invented what he calleda 
Gruntetto, the music of which was pro- 
duced by swine: as far as I remember 
of it, it was in the form of an organ; on 
touching each key, a nail was made to. 
touch the back of a swine, producing a 
grunting note, correspondent to its size: 
the daconers and forkers formed the base 
scale, and the a/ts were supplied by euck-. 
ing figs. The effect was wonderful. 
Thus it seems, that whatever enmity 
may regulate the respective govern- 
ments in the conduct of the war, the ca- 
pital cities of France and England wish 
for no rivalship but in frivolity of amuse-- 
ments. Here we are entertained by 
learned dogs, and there they are delight- 
ed by musical cats ! 
: ne ee 


MORALIST. 


E number of duels that are now: 
fought prove the sad depravity of the 
times, and of the little sense men have 
of another world. “Hf every one that 
fought a duel,” says Addison, “ were to 
stand in the pillory, it would quickly 
lessen the number of these men of ima- 
ginary honor, and put an.end to so. ab- 
surd a practice. 


“ When honor is a support to virtu- 
ous: Ne 1%: and runs parallel with 
the laws of God and our country, it can- 
not be toomuch cherished fJand encov- 
raged : but when the dictates of honor 
are contrary to those of religion and 
equity, they are the greatest depravati- 
on of human nature, by giving wrong 


_}ambitions and false ideas of what is. 
| good and laudable, and should therefore 
be exploded by all governments, and 
driven out as the bane and plague of 
‘human society.” 
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SATURDAY, May 12, 1804, 


The office of the Visitor is re- 
moved to No. 102, Water-street, 
oppofite the Coron ice office. 


———j 


LIST OF DEATHS IN N. YORK. 

The city clerk reports the deaths of 
34 persons during the week ending on 
Saturday last. ; 

Of CONSUMPTION 8—pleurisy 2 
—white swelling 1—tabes 1—dysentery 


* Qeadecay 2——fits 2—dropsy 2—hives | 


drowned 3—fever 1—abscess on the 

lungs 1—killed by fall 1—phthisis pul- 

monia |—convulsions 1—inflammation 

in the bowels 1—heavy cold |—-worms 

i—and 2 of disorders not mentioned. — 
Of whom 28 were adults, and 6 chil- 

Aren, 

—_ 


‘The late inundation at Sangerfield, 
Oncida County, has produced very seri- 
ous effects to the lives as well as the 
property of the inhabitants. A mill 
dam which crossed one of the streams 
in this vicinity, owned by Mr. John B. 
Williams, by the great pressure of wa- 
ter gave way, and seemed to sweep eve- 
thing in its direction. Another a little 
‘below, owned by Justus Tower, Esq. 
being better fortified, opposed for a few 
moments the raging of the flood. Not 
suspecting danger, Esq. Tower with 
4wo of his neighbors, Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Bartow, ventured to the centre of 
‘the dam to remove some flood wood. 
Ina moment the whole gave way and 
all three were hurried down the fatal 
deep among the timber flying in every 
direction. Mr, Williams was thrown 
upon a stump, which happened to be on 


higher ground, about twenty rads be- | 
low the dam, where he held until relie- ; 
ple from the shore, having 


ved b 
had his leg and thigh broke in a most 
shocking manner: which was amputa- 
ted the next day by Dr. Hulli, Mr. Bar- 
tow no material injury. Dili- 
gent search was made for esq. Tower, 
but to ne » until the next day, 
abouttwo o’clock, when his-body,, was 
large log among 


lew the mill—Uleter Gaz, 


} } 


& pile of flood wood, a hundred rods be- 


k 





Married, 

On Thursday evening, May 3, Mr, 
William Buckingham, merchant of New- 
burgh, to Mies Mary M' Kenzie, of this 
City. 

On Friday evening the 4th inst, Mr. 
William Orr, to Miss Isabella Bald. 

Same evening, Mr. William Holden, to 
Miss Marian Swan. 

On Tuesday evening last, Mr. George 
Hopson, jun. of this city, merchant, to Mrs, 
Mary Lamb, daughter of Mr. John: Mon- 
criffe, esq. of Charleston, (S. C.) 

At Philadelphia Mr, William Sheep 
shanks to Mise Spencer. 


— 








On Wednesday evening last, Mr, Daniel 
Tozer, Branch Pilot, o thia hort. 





SACRED CONCERT, : 

Will be given by the New-York Musical Society 
on Tuesday the 14th inst, at the Brick ing, 
opposite the Park, for the benefit of the Widows Society, 

Tickets may be had of Capt. Christopher Prince, No, 
42 Barclay st, Dr, Joshua Secor, St, Pauls 
Church, of Beach and Ward, No, 3 City-Hotel, of 
Miles Hitchcock, No. 36 Maiden-J.ane, Sage and 
Thompson, 149 Pear]-St. of John C. Totten, No 153 
Chatham. St, of J. Paff, Maiden-lane, at No, 44 Par. 
tition St, and at the tn the epening, Doorg to be 
opened at six o'clock and the performance to begin at 
half past seven, 


SELECT CLASSES, 

THE subscriber to begin a course of Gee 
ography, and History, with the use of the 1» on 
the 14th of this » for young ladies, athis Acade- 
my, No, 19 Partition=street, This clags will be kept 
in the morning fram 6 to 8. Another class to go in at 
11 and come out at 1, In addition fo ‘eevarapky, 


there will be given exercizesin Grammar, Comporition, 
i. olegant English 








and Elueution, in order to an 
education. ens 
: ; : J, E4yY. 
E,W Millener and Mantuamaker ree 


| to No, 112 Broadaway opposite the Ci- 
Fatt Three young ladies (0 learn the bue 
oth 








W. S. TURNER, 
Surceon Dentist, rrom Lorne 


Respectfully acquattits the ladies and gentlemen vi 
this city, that he practises in all the yarious bray rhes 
of his profession, . He fits Artificial Teeth wits suc’. 
uncommon nicety as to answer all the useful pus poses o/ 
nature, aud of so neat an appearance, thaf it rs wunposs 
ble'to discern them from reat ones, His method o/ 
cleaning the teeth is allowed to add every possible ele. 
gunce to the finest set, without giving the least pain or 
incurring the slightest injury-to the enamel, In the 
most raging tootheache he can truly say, that his Tine- 
ture hus very seldom failed in remoying the torture ; 
but if the decay is beyond the power of remedy, his ate 
tention in extracting the tooth, and indeed of lecayed 
teeth in general, (from considerable sturly and practice ) 
is attended with infinite ease and safety. 


Mr. TURNER will wait on any lary or gentleman 
at their respective houses, or he ma he consulted at 
No. 12, Dey-Street-—where may he had, with directi- 
ons, his Antiscorbutic TOOTH-POWDER, a most 
innocent preparation of his own, from Chyntical ani 
Medical experience, It has been in great esteem the 
last ten years, and is considered ag pleasant in its ap- 
pheation, as it is excellent in its effect ; it renders 
the teeth smvoth and white, braces the gums, makes 
them healthful, red and firm, prevents decay, tooth« 
ache, that accumulation of tartar, (so destructive to 
the teeth and gums) and impay -s to the breath a most 
delectable sweetness, 


Sold by appointment of the proprietor, at G. & R. 
Waite’s Patent Medicine Warehouse and Bookstore, 
N 0, 64, M aiden- Lane, > 





UNFORTUNATE LOTTERY-OFFICE. 
No. 946 Water Street, 
HE Subscriber r informs his friends and 
the public in notte, that he he for gale, 
TICKETS inthe *‘ Lottery for the Encouragement of 
Literature, No, II,” either whole, or in haloes, 
guarters, or eighths, ‘ m 
9,913 Prises—-23,087 Blanks—Less then 2 blanks 
to a prixe~—Subject to a deduction of 15 per cent, 
N.B. Tickets examined and registered as usuat—Cash 
paid for prises as soon as drawn-=Orders for tick- 
ets or shares, (post paid) carefully at to, 
Tickets now selling for $4 dollars, and by reason of 
the great fin Brera 


JOHN TIEZEBOUT, 





Theatre. 
Saturday May 12, 


being the day appointed to commemorate 
the cesaion of Louisiana to the United 
States, will be presented, the frofiular 


flay of 
The Glory of Columbia her Yeo- 
manry. 


Zo which will be added, a Comedy, intwe 
acte, (by J. Workman, esq. of Charies« 
60M, Oe C, ) called, 


Liberty in Louifiana. 


f Louisiana. 2 


In act 2d, @ refrreaentation of the cession 
0. Sb 
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THE VIOLET. 


O fairest flower that decks the vale, 
G To De Sevigne go ;', 
‘Lhy iragrant sweets for him exhale, 

To blossom and to blow. 


Go tell I love, and I despair, 
For hope is ever flown : 
That he, alus, is all my care, 
And he, unkindalone. 
LAURA. 
. 


— oa 
TO A FRIEND 
Emfiloyed in shooting Sparrows. 
BY JAMES KENNEY. 


HY should men poor Sparrows shoot ?— 
_ * Why ! they rob us of our fruit : 
** All our cheiry-trees iniest, 
** Eat the ripest and the best. 
** Who can e’era table deck 
«© Wiih the fruit these rascals peck ?” 
Thus the question you decide, 
Thus your gun is justified. 
One among the pilfering race 
Yonder listens to your case, 
Cocks aside his cunning eyes, 
Chirps, and doubtless thus replies. 
** This for doctrine then you give— 
** Man alone was made to live. 
*«\The rain of heav’n, the genial ray, 
(If Sparrows things so fine may say) 
** That made your trees and cherries grow, 
** God could ne’er for birds bestow. 
“* Prove me these by right your own, 
** Special gifts to man alone, 
** Then I’llown the race that fly, 
“« Merely liveto starve and die ; 
** But till then excuse my plan 
** Still to feast where’er I can.” 
Reasons sound as these appear, 
Strange it is you should not hear. 
T’other day your lib’ral hand, 
Prompt at Charity’s command, 
One who your assistance crav’d, 
From a prison’s mis’ry sav’d. 
With such a deed how great the strife 
‘To rob these merry rogues of life, 
To stop their ever-gay vagaries, 
For what?—to save a pound of cherries, 


~ 


Few the days that life affords, 
Very few the life of birds, 
Short and free of grief or care, 


| Light as is their native air, 


-And, says the circumscrib’d believer, 
- Ending once to end for ever. - 
Take not then such lives away— 

Let them live while live they may. 


Sparrows ! were a garden mine, 
Thick with chervy-treeor vine, . 
Ficely might you revel there, 

Seed or berry freely share. 

I can see no reasun why . 

Man should bound our charity ; 

Why like niggards weshould spare it, 
When so cheaply you may share it. 


eeeene wade 
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To the fair unknown, with whom I shall 
one day enjoy the soft delights of 
connubial love. 


ENEATH whatever clime, oh ! lovely fair, 

Your locks dishevel’d court the morning air ; 

Whether on.Haerlem’s fertile plains you stray, 

And with your radiance dim the god of day ; 

Or in some distant clime you blush unknown, 

And waste those charms that well might grace a 
_ throne. : 

Still would I hail thee, still prolong the lay, 

Still with fond fancy wait the wish'd for day, 

When you your blushing charms, shall pleas’d 

resign, 
And fondly mix your gentle soul with mine, 


William-Street. ELDRED. 
—2+e— 
| THE LADDER. 
NE day, (I tell it as th 
y, (I tell it ast dep? Fer 


Between a ladder’s rungs a nce rose—— 
A learn'd dispute, where each preferr’d a claim. 
To rank the highest on the lists of fame. 
That which was topmost did with warmth declare 
That all the merit fe unto his share ; 


** Ihave the honor to be plac’d above ; 

‘* And all below me have been fix'd by fate 

** To do their duty in inferior state. ' 

** And let meask you,. is it not most strange 

“* That you this well plana’d system would derange ?” 
To which the last replied with medest grace, 

** By chance alone you gain'd the highest place, 

“* Are we not all of wood ?—the tree the same ? 

“* Why then should you assert exclusive claim. 

** To rank pre-eminent o’er fellow-wood ?’” 

‘* True, says the topmost, it is understood ~ 

** That chance has fix’d us in a diffrent state,. 

“« Chance plac’d me firstand you have come too late, 
** The order’s fix’d, and you must yield to fate.”’ 


Stern Justice lent an ear and heard the whole,. 

| When, stung with indignation to the sdul,. 
Shesurn’d the ladder, and the scene revers’d— 

The first made las/, and thus the dast made first! + 





THE VISITOR. . * 





Becanse, says he, “ like all-commanding Jove, -— - 


N. SMITH, 
Chymica!l Perfumer, from Lone 
don, at the New-York Hair-Powder 
and Perfume Man , the Rose, 


No. 114, opposite ity-Hotel, 
Broad- Way. A. 


Smith’s improved chemical Milk of Roses, so well. 
known for clearing the skin from scurf, pimples, red- 
ness, or sunburns;. has not its equal for whitening. 
end preserving the skin to extreme old age, and is 
very fine for gentlemen to use after shaving—with 
printed directions—6s. 8s. and‘ 12s. per bottle, os 
3 dollars per quart. 

Smith’s Pomade de Grasse, for thickening the hair 
and keeping it from coming out or turning grey; 4s. 
and 8s. per pot, with prinied directions. 

His Superfine white Hair Powder, Is. per ib. 

Do. Vivlet, double scented, ts. 6d. do.. 

His beautiful Rose Powder, 2s. 6d. do. 

Highly improved sweet scented hard and soft Po. 
matums, 1s. per pot or roll, double, 2s. do. ' 

His white almond Wash-bali, 2s. and 3s, each. 

Very good common, Is, Camphor, 2973s. do, 

' Do. Vegetable. ; 

Gentlemen may have their shaving boxes filled with 
fine Shaving Soap, 2s. each. 

Smiih’s Balsamic Lip Salve of Roses, for giving a 
most beautiful coral red to the lips; cures roughness 


His fine Cosmetic Cold Cream, for taking off al} 


comfortable, 3s. and 4s. per pot. 

Smith’s Savonnette Royal Paste, for washing the 
skin, making it smooth, delicate, and fair, to be had 
only as above, with directions, 4s. and $s. per pot. 

Smith’s Chymica] Dentrifice Touth Powder, forthe: 


Teeth and Gums, warranted, 2s. and 4s. per box. 


Smith’s purified Chymical Cosmetic Wash-ball, far 
jor to any other for softening, beautifying and 


| preserving the skin, with an agreeable perfume, sold 
| with printed directions, 4s. and 8s.¢ach. 





WHAITES & CHARTERS, : 
PATENT PIANO FORTE®MAKERS, 


No.19, Barclay-Street, opposite St. Peter’sChurch, 
Have for sale elegant additional-key’d patent Piana: 
Fortes of superior quality in tone and workmanship to 


the latest improvement,. with upright Dampers, and 
the Back sold. They wili not require tuning so often 
as instruments in general do. ; x 

N. B. Second-hand Piano Fortes taken in exchange.. 
Instruments lent on hire, tuned and repaired with 


% TUITION. 
The Subscriber returns his thanks to his employers. 
for their patronage, and flatters himself that he has 
every reason to hope for a cuntinuance of the same, soli- 
citing also the patronage of the public, informs, that 
he has removed his School to No. 11, Bancker-Street 


where he proposes the 7 o, 
Fearon tt oat Yael a fore 9 
The suerer contin ult sree. 


iyi that ofPenmanciy, wherein le il eco 
in three months or exact no pay. - 








Sth Bice W. D. LEZELL. 
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any that have been: imported, as they are made after’ 









and chops, leaves them quite smooth, 2s.—4s per box, ‘ 
kinds of roughness, and leaving the skin smooth and: 


- 








